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Automatic Alr-Guame Cutting MACHINE, 


(Iii. P. Feister’s Patent. 


REFERENCES. 


$500 48 —_ S.A Rupo.en’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia 
650 52 tr se eis I. L. Cracin & Co., Philadelphia. 
800 — Warrec & Geist, ‘‘ New Era,”’ Lancaster, Pa 
62 * : C. C. Doverass, Philadelphia. 
Oe eee Ea Grsson Brotuers, Washington, D.C 


These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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Wy R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Phila. 
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EFFECT OF PAPER AND INK ON EYESIGHT. 

The colors of paper and ink, says a writer in the Sctentific 
Monthly, are far more responsible for defective eyesight than 
cross-lights from opposite windows, light shining directly in 
the face, insufficient light, or small type. If these were reme- 
died the principal cause of the mischief would still remain, 
the real root of the evil being the universally used black ink 
and white paper. These, says the writer in question, are ruin- 
ing the sight of all the reading nations. He argues that the 
rays of the sun are reflected by a white body and absorbed by 
a black one, and that we print our newspapers and books in 
direct opposition to the plainest correct principles of optical 
science. A book or newspaper as now printed being read by 
us, the eyes do not see the letters, which, being black, are non- 
reflective; the outlines of the impressions of the type reach 
the retina, but they are not received by the spontaneous, direct 
action of that organ. The white surface of the paper is re- 
flected, but the letters are detected only by a discriminative 
effort of the optic nerves. This constant labor irritates the 
nerves, and, when long continued, exhausts their susceptibility. 
As proofs, the writer cites the well-known fact that the human 
eye cannot long sustain the glare of a white surface without 
injury. The sunlight reflected from fields of snow, unrelieved 
by the colors of other objects, or from the white sands of the 
desert, is, the world over, productive of ophthalmia. 

In accordance with this argument, if colored paper were 
substituted for white -the eyes of all reading people would at 
once be relieved of a blinding strain—a continuous effort bound 
to result in permanent weakening of the eyes. Nature and 
science, says the writer above quoted, tell us that the color of 
all printing paper should be green. Green grass covers the 
ground, green leaves are on the trees, and green is the color 
most grateful to the eye. 

Green newspapers would be a novelty, but in time we would 
grow accustomed to the tint; green school books would please 
the children; but green grounds would sadly mar the high art 
engravings for which a number of American magazines have 
become noted. And, if our scientific friend is correct in his 
conclusions, green paper would sadly cripple the trade in eye- 
glasses and spectacles. 





ROBERT HOE. 

This gentleman, whose name is inseparably interwoven with 
printing press building in America, died at his residence in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., on September 13. He was born in the city 
of New York in 1815, and his long, busy life was spent there. 
For half a century he was identified with the making, improv- 
ing and selling of printing presses. While still a young man 
he commenced taking an important part with his elder brother 
in the business established by their father, a business which he 
expanded. To his strong, clear mind and far-seeing judgment 
the growth and success of the firm of R. Hoe & Co. may 
be readily traced. Though never possessing much physical 
strength, he was endowed with capacity for business in an 
eminent degree. Shrinking from publicity, he took no active 
part in social life or public questions. Though reserved and 
modest he was not unmindful of the prosperity of his State and 
country; he took a deep interest in national affairs, and when- 
ever he could be of service he gave his labor unobtrusively for 
what he conceived to be the right. To his needy fellow-man 
he always had an open hand; but of his deeds of benevolence 
he would never permit anything to be said. His was an in- 
dustrious, honorable, useful, blameless life. 

He was buried from his Summer home at Tarrytown, his 
pall-bearers being Collector Robertson, Chief Justice Noah 
Davis, Wm. L. Skidmore, and five other eminent citizens of 
New York. His obsequies were as simple as had been his 
tastes in life. 

Though not given to displays of wealth, Robert Hoe parted 
freely with his money for things which only a rich man can 
buy. Among his accumulations is a unique, precious and inte- 
resting library, made exclusively of books treating of printing. 
In 1874 he commenced this collection, and, by liberal outlays 
of money, got together an enormous quantity of rare and in- 
teresting works on typography. Bookdealers in different parts 
of the world were commissioned to purchase for him. So suc- 
cessful were these agents that the catalogue of this valuable 
collection forms a book of one hundred and fifty duodecimo 
pages. The title-page reads: ‘‘ The Literature of Printing : 
A catalogue of the library illustrative of typography, chalco- 
graphy and lithography of Robert Hoe.”’ 
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The father of the recently deceased Mr. Hoe was also 
named Robert Hoe. He came to New York in 1813 from Not- 
tingham, England, where he was born in 1784. Soon after 
landing he conimenced the business of making printing presses, 
going into partnership with Peter Smith for that purpose; sub- 
quently he took into the firm his brother-in-law, Matthew 
Smith. On the death of the Smiths, Robert Hoe succeeded 
t» the entire business. He introduced the cylinder press. He 
died in 1833, being then succeeded by his three sons—Richard 
M. Hoe, Robert Hoe and Peter Smith Hoe. 

oo 
IMPORTANT TRADE CHANGE. 

Mr. Joseph G. Ditman, who has for fourteen years occupied 

a prominent position in the wholesale paper trade of Philadel- 





phia, has retired from business with a handsome competency 
He 
is a native of Philadelphia, and acquired a practical knowledge 
of the paper trade in the establishment of the late William H. 
Flitcraft. 

He commenced business on his own account at No. 510 


and the good will of all with whom he had transactions. 


Minor Street, soon adding a second, and eventually a third, 
warehouse to his place. 
father-in-law, the late M. S. Bulkley, entering into partnership 
with him. 


His capital was increased by his 


In a short time the new firm found their stores too 
small and removed into the large warehouse on the southwest 
corner of Sixth and Jayne streets, where Mr. Ditman remained 
until his withdrawal from the trade. 

A. G. Elliot & Co., the well known paper dealers located on 
Chestnut Street above Seventh, are his successors, and will 
merge their old house with the extensive establishment recently 
occupied by Mr. Ditman. Messrs. Elliot & Co. have come 
into a large business, which they are abundantly able to man- 
age to the best advantage. They are favorably known to and 
highly esteemed by the trade at large, and bring to their more 
important position in the paper business not only a ripe expe- 
rience, but also a high reputation for sterling integrity. 

The full transfer of Mr. Ditman’s business to his successors 
was made on October 1, Mr. Ditman retiring, to the regret of 
the publishers, printers and paper manufacturers of this and 
other cities. 


isis alates le ny 
PROTECTIVE ACTION OF PAPER-MAKERS. 

At Springfield, Mass., on October 1, the Writing Paper 
Makers’ Branch of the National Paper-Makers’ Association 
held a special meeting to consider the feasibility of reducing 
the manufacture of fine papers, to correct the damaging in- 
fluence on the market caused Ly the prohibition of rag impor- 
tation, which has resulted in an advance of the cost of paper 
stock. 
tion, which ended in a unanimous agreement not to offer fine 


There was a full and free discussion of the proposi- 


writing papers for sale, nor to receive any orders therefor, ex- 
cept at an advance in price ranging from one cent to two cents 
per pound; these figures to be rigidly adhered to. If not 
acceded to by the trade, the production of paper is to be 
restricted until the price of fine writing paper advances suffi- 
ciently, on account of a curtailed supply, to cover the in- 
creased cost of rags and other stock. 
-e- 
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FAILURE OF A TYPE AND PRESS COMPANY. 


The Rounds Type and Press Company, of Chicago, made 
a voluntary assignment for the benefit of its creditors on Sep- 
tember 29. About $45,000 is the aggregate of the debts; and 
the assets are stated to be $35,000. Dull trade and keen com- 
petition are represented to be the immediate causes of the 
failure. On the other hand, it is stated that the withdrawal of 
S. P. Rounds, who founded the business thirty years ago, to 
assume the position of Public Printer, was the primary cause of 
the crash. In reference to this, Mr. D. E. Cratty, the attorney 
for the bankrupt company, said: ‘* When Mr. S. P. Rounds 
was appointed Public Printer he sold his interest in the business 
and disconnected himself entirely from it, which left the com- 
pany in the hands of young men of insufficient experience, 
and they did not get on well.’’ There was a meeting of the 
creditors some six weeks before the assignment was made, 
when it was agreed to appoint as trustees Col. White, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Edward Blake, of Chicago; subsequently a 
few creditors objected to this arrangement and it was not con- 
summated. Asa result came the assignment. 





* 
IS IT THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT CHANGE? 
Last September the Ilion (N. Y.) Citizen published an edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies, the type of which was composed entirely 
by a type-setting machine, and the press on which the paper 
was printed was driven by an electric motor, instead of being 
propelled by steam. Ilion is proud of being first in the field 


with at least one edition of a newspaper set up by machinery 


and struck off by the motive power of electricity. So far as 
our information goes, the double innovation in typography has 
not become a steady thing in the Ilion Citézen office. Asa 
novelty the experiment attracted attention; enthusiasts, ever 
eager not only to welcome any change but to decide in its 
favor on snap judgment, hailed the tentative work of the pub- 
lisher of the Ilion Citizen as the beginning of a revolution in 
typography. 

There is no telling what may not be accomplished in time; 
but, for some years to come, compositors may rest easy in their 
and 


” 


*< sits., makers of steam boilers need not seek a new 
business. 
off to Ilion to get points from the publisher of the Citizen, who 


seems content to rest on his laurels, gained by having a crowd 


None of the newspaper proprietors have hastened 


of citizens come to his office to stare at the type-setting machine 
How much the 
double experiment cost is not stated, nor does it appear that 
the owners of the Citizen, of Ilion, have dismissed all their 


and gaze with awe upon the electric motor. 


compositors and sold their steam engine and boiler at auction. 
A sensation was caused by the achievement—one that is not 
going to be indulged in by large establishments in the princi- 
pal cities. So far, the heralded-in revolution wrought in type- 
setting and power for presses has not revolved from its starting 
So far as the 
electric motors are concerned, it is safe to predict that they 


point, and may no longer be progressing there. 


will come into general use in printing establishments—news- 
paper, book and job—just as soon as electricity can be made 
cheaper than steam, and not any sooner. Novelty possesses 
an attraction, but unless it pays it fails of becoming a perma- 
nency, even with those over fond of change for change sake. 
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CHOICE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Within a decade American book publishers have made 
rapid strides towards artistic excellence in illustrations for 
books. Some of our magazines have achieved a permanent 
foothold in England through the great merit of their pictures 
—an achievement, the mention of which all British publishers 
would, ten years ago, have regarded as a sure indication of 
insanity. This progress in periodical pictorial art has given 
us superior wood engravers, who receive treble the wages paid 
similar workmen in 1874. The wood engravers of the present 
day are furnished with infinitely better drawings than formerly. 
Artists do not draw on wood any more at all, but in black and 
white on a large scale, their drawing being reduced to the re- 
quired size by photography on wood. Many eminent artists in 
oil now draw in black and white for wood engravers. 

Wood engraving has made rapid advances in less than a 
century. Thomas Bewick, the reviver of the art in England, 
was born in 1753 and died in 1828. The block on which his 
largest work was executed measured seven and a half by nine 
and a half inches. On this circumscribed space was engraved 
that most celebrated of Bewick’s efforts, ‘‘The Chillingham 
Bull,’’ only a few copies of which were taken because the 
block remained perfect but a short length of time. 

Dr. Alexander Anderson, the father of American wood en- 
graving, was born in 1775 and died in 1870. His largest 
work was executed in 1796, and was upon a block measuring 
thirty-six inches by about twelve inches. W. T. Linton, in his 
‘** History of Wood Engraving in America,’’ speaks of it as 
‘*indeed a remarkable work.’’ A human skeleton was the 
subject, and less than one dozen proofs were taken from the 
block, as it, being imperfectly made, went to pieces in the 
printer’s hands. American wood engraving for book illustra- 
tion may now be said to be superior to that produced anywhere 
in Europe. With the superb typography our printers execute 
and the sumptuous engravings our wood engravers furnish, the 
American publishers can readily compete with the Old World 
in the production of elegant books. 

—-@ 
PRINTERS’ DEVICES. 

Collectors of typographic literature, as well as gatherers of 
everything rare that has ever been printed, have of late years 
been eager in the quest for printers’ devices. A large number 
of these trade-marks of the famous printers of the world have 
been reproduced in capital style in the ‘‘ Bibliography of Print- 
ing,’’ which first appeared in the London Printing Times and 
Lithographer. Such collections are few in number and of 
limited extent, and our German contemporary, the Yourna/ 





Jiir Buchdrucherkunst, announces the discovery of what is 


probably the largest collection of printers’ devices to be found 
in the world. It is carefully kept in the ducal library at 
Wolfenbiittel and contains nearly forty thousand specimens. 
Baron August von Berlepsch, deceased, formed the great col- 
lection, and, after his death, it was bought for the library 
where it isnow. The specimens have been classified according 
to the respective countries to which the printers belonged. By 
this means of classification the devices of the printers of any 
one nation may be readily consulted, and conveniently studied 
and compared. All the impressions are originals, but some 
have been cut out and mounted, while the others still grace 





the title pages on which they were first printed. In the latter 
instance, one Sees at a glance the device, name of the printer, 
name of the book and year of publication. It is understood 
that a new classification of the devices is soon to be under- 
taken; but better than that is the assurance that the collection 
is likely to remain intact for a long time to come. The library 
at Wolfenbittel is rich in rarities in the way of books and 
manuscripts; in the book collection are 14,000 Bibles and a 
large number of incanabula. 





o- 
RISE OF A FAMOUS BOOKSELLER. 

Henry Bohn’s demise has aroused discussion as to the start 
in business of that other celebrated English bookseller, Mr. 
Quaritch. In the discussion the latter gentleman has taken 
a candid part, saying that he was anxious, on his arrival 
in London, exceedingly anxious to enter the employment 
of the famous Bohn. That gentleman was, for a time, 
too busy to grant an interview to an humble stranger; no 
doubt, too, he was a trifle overburdened with such appli- 
cations. His future rival was not a young man to be dis- 
couraged, he called at Bohn’s again and again. Bohn, on 
hearing how set the not-to-be-put-off applicant was to enter 
his service, offered him a situation as porter, with twenty-four 
shillings wages. Promptly the offer was accepted. The por- 
ter soon made himself useful, and Henry Bohn lived to see his 
twenty-four-shillings-a-week-porter win the title of the “ Bis- 
marck of the book trade.’’ It is reported that Quaritch once 
said to Mr. Bohn, ‘‘ You are the greatest bookseller in Eng- 
land; I intend to be the greatest bookseller in Europe.’’ With 
all his present immense business, Mr. Quaritch says that he is 
not rich. It is hard to tell, though, what amount of acquired 
wealth the greatest bookseller in Europe would deem sufficient 
to make him, in his own estimation, a rich man. 


MEMORIAL TO GUTENBERG. 

Eltville, a town near Weisbaden, takes a justifiable pride in 
showing a house in which it is said Gutenberg once conducted 
a printing office. Sure of their tradition, the Eltvillians have 
just affixed a marble tablet commemorative of Gutenberg on 
the building. Dr. Von der Linde writes that the first dated 
book printed at Eltville is a Latin-German Dictionary of 165 
quarto pages; that Heinrich Bechtermiinze, a relative of Gu- 
tenberg, commenced the printing of the work, but died before 
it was completed, the printing thereof being continued and 
finished by Nikolaus Bechtermiinze and Wigard Spiess, on the 
fourth of November, 1467. The same author further states 
that the Eltville dictionary is printed with the same types as 
the ** Catholicon,’’ printed in 1460, at Mayence, by Gutenberg; 
and that the brothers Bechtermiinze learned the art from Gu- 
tenberg and furnished their office with material which had been 
used by him. So that, if Gutenberg did not work in person at 
Eltville, his materials that he had used were worked with in 
the good old town now so proud of doing honor to his 
memory. 





a 
HAND-MADE envelopes cost originally five cents each. The 
envelope-making machine now turns them out so that a thou- 
sand are sold for thirty cents. 
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THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

FARMER, LITTLE & Co., New York, have opened the Fall 
campaign by issuing some handsome new styles, viz., ‘* Ro- 
manic,’’ in two sizes—3-line Nonpareil and 2-line Pica; ‘* Sou- 
venir,’’ in 3-line Nonpareil, 2-line Pica, and 3-line Pica; ‘* Old 
Style Shaded, No. 2,’’ in Long Primer, Pica, Great Primer, 
and 2-line Pica. 

The JoHNson Tyre Founpry, Philadelphia, has intro- 
duced a patented novelty in the shape of initial letters with a 
moitise already cast, instead of being sawed out, and the over- 
hanging letters, like W, T, V, etc., having the sides 2ast with 
a recess, into which accurately fitting spaces can be adjusted 
as needed. The patent consists of an adjustable, systematic core 
connected with the type-casting mould, and is the invention of 
Mr. Rudolph Gnichwitz, the superintendent of the mechanical 
department. The tasty job printer has been compelled to cut 
away these letters, heretofore, in order to produce an evenness 
of spacing on the face; but the saw and the file are no match 
for the perfect adjustment of these cast mortises, recesses, 
etc., and printers will gladly avail themselves of these new 
aids to nice composition. We presume that the new system 
will be gradually introduced into all the job fonts of large 
body made by the JOHNSON FouNDRY. 

The Boston Tyre Founpry has issued a novel script, 
named ‘‘Clark,’’ being an imitation of the peculiar hand- 
writing of Mr. Geo. A. Clark. The characteristics of this 
script are that the ascending letters have a forward and the 
running letters a backward slope, producing an odd, but dis- 
tinct and pleasing effect. Double Pica is the only size shown 
as yet. 

The same Foundry has also issued the ‘* Ravenna,”’ a light- 
faced circular series, in three sizes— Double Pica, Great Primer, 
and Pica. Also, the ‘*Rubens,’’ a heavy-faced condensed 
series, in four sizes—Double Pica, Double Great Primer, Canon, 
and 5-line Pica. Also, the ‘* London,’’ a heavy jobbing let- 
ter, in three sizes—Great Primer, Double Pica, and Double 
Great Primer. 





a 


LEADS IN GERMAN PRINTING OFFICES. 


In regard to leads, a system different from ours prevails in Ger- 
many. Full-length leads are very seldom used, as the printers 
there say that they have this disadvantage, that if they are the 
least short any thin letters at the end of a line are apt to slip 
out of their places. 


The trouble caused by arranging the 
leads is sometimes enormous. Instead of full-measure leads, 
single pieces of two, three, or four ems are used. By means 
of these pieces every measure can be leaded. Full-measure 
leads are only used to lead out lines, and this is especially done 
in newspaper work. Of these pieces of leads there are four dif- 
ferent sorts, one point, two point, three point and four point 
thick. Nonpareil, Brevier, or Long Primer quads are also used 
for leading matter. In placards only Pica reglets are used. 
Otherwise wood reglets are hardly known. 


* 


READY-CUT ELECTION STICKER BLANKS have become al- 
most a necessity in political campaigns, and James Arnold, of 
Philadelphia, did the printers a service in originating them. 
They can be had, ready gummed, in sizes from Brevier to 
Double Great Primer. 








( Communicated.) 
GRUMBLING. 
With many people grumbling and fault-finding seems to be 
second nature; it enters so largely into their ‘* make-up ’”’ that 
it finally becomes chronic; and the positions taken by some of 
these persons are not only ludicrous, but often verge on the 
offensive. People of this class infest every branch of industry ; 
on every hand we hear their dismal croakings and evil 
prognostications. The printing office is no exception. Predis- 
posed to view everything in the light of implied personality, 
the compositor wages a continual warfare against an imaginary 
enemy, with no possibility of a succesful issue in the unwise 
and unequal conflict. People who continually find fault with- 
out reason not only make themselves unhappy, but cast a gloom 
of oppression over all with whom they come in contact, and 
not unfrequently raise a feeling of distrust in the minds of 
those who view life from a more rational standpoint. 
Compositors who have trained themselves in the ‘ranks of 
dissatisfaction’’ find nothing in harmony with their morbid 
view of matters and things, and look at everything from a 
self-constituted standpoint. Their copy is either too long or 
too short; the article itself should not be published ; too 
much space is devoted to some interesting report; better do 
away with politics, because it necessitates the publication of 
speeches; stories are a nuisance, because they are generally set 
solid; in fact, the whole curriculum of well-devised theories 
regulating the publication of newspapers is antagonized by 
this evil-minded individual, and no good results are ever trace- 
able to his influence. It is far better to take a cheerful view of 
life. More work can be accomplished if the mind is free from 
morbid fancies; and he who can accomplish the most work is 
the one who is surest of steady employment and good positions. 
October 1, 1884. Q. 


c 
* 





STATISTICS relating totwenty-one industries in Massachusetts, 
and covering about eighty per cent. of the entire manufactures 
of the State, have lately been issued by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics and Labor. It appears that 
the laborers, including men, women and children, average 
about $1.23 per day inwages. The average for the year was 
$358.19, and the time 290.60 days. The highest sums were 
paid by musical instrument factories, the lowest by cotton fac- 
tories. The capital employed paid in interest six per cent. in 
manufacturing and ten per cent on the value of the goods pro- 
duced. Sixty-seven per cent. of the factories made a net 
The most profitable manufacture was salt, with 48.15 
per cent.; the least profitable arms and ammunition; in fact, 
this industry showed a net loss of nearly 17 per cent. Cottons 
yielded a profit of 7.04 per cent.; machinery, 5.94; metals 
and metallic goods, 6.64; and printing and publishing, 15.71. 


ee —_ 
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Mr. ALBERT R. Frey, of the Astor Library, New York, is 
at work upon a dictionary of the pseudonyms employed by 
American, English, French, German, Dutch and Spanish 
authors. He desires to receive from authors who have em- 
ployed pseudonyms with which he is unacquainted both their 
real and false names. The title of the work will be ‘* Masques : 
A Dictionary of Literary Disguises.’? Such a work as this 
would prove a welcome addition to every journalist's library. 
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SONG OF THE TYPES. 
Sages! who bend ‘neath a burden ripe, 
Youths! where the rose still lingers, 
Come list to the song of the rattling type 
As it falls from the printer’s fingers. 


In a dismal garret and dingy town, 
Where the Rhine’s blue waves are flowing, 
Old Gutenberg conjured my spirit down, 
And set try footsteps going. 


But IT burst on the world like the morning's sun, 
And lighted its midnight hoary, 

And though my long journey has just begun, 
I have flooded the globe with glory. 


I have torn down the castles of crime and sin, 
I have opened the dungeons of sorrow, 

I have let the glad radiance of freedom in, 
And scattered the legions of horror. 


I have broken the fetters that shackled the mind, 
Restored its strength and beauty ; 

And taught the proud princes that rule mankind 
The lesson that power is duty. 


I have rescued from prison the human soul, 
And opened its inner portal, 

Till it spurns indignant all human control 
And soars in its flight immortal. 


In the realm of science I scatter light, 
To the poor bear hope in his hovel ; 
For never again shall the world in night 

Of darkness and slavery grovel. 


Let no scholar despair, no warrior quail ; 
Oblivion’s scythe is rotten ; 

For no more shall the words of wisdom fail, 
Nor the hero’s deeds be forgotten. 


Che minstrel’s strings shall not break again, 
And love shall be ever vernal, 
For the maiden’s vow and the poet’s strain 


Shall sound through the aisles eternal. 


The old world shakes ’neath my giant tread, 
And in vain tries to fetter my pinions ; 
For my voice speaks doom and my arm bears dread 
To crumbling thrones and dominions. 
Four hundred years their wails I’ve heard, 
And the cause of their dire alarm is, 
That the pen is mightier than the sword 
And the types than a thousand armies 
Ihrice welcome to me is the land of the West, 
Where Franklin’s simple story 
Proclaims in type how a king's behest 
Was eclipsed by a printer's glory. 
-e- 
PRINTERS IN PARIS. 
Ihere are about 4,500 compositors of all kinds in Paris, and, 
as a general thing, ten hours make a day’s work; but there is a 
wide difference in this respect among the newspaper offices. In 
fairly good times compositors are paid, if on time, thirteen 


cents an hour; if by the job, the same price, on the average, 


per thousand letters set up. In most of the offices the type- 
setters can earn, on an average, $1.40 a day. The wages of 
the pressmen vary from $1.40 to $3.00 a day, according to the 
nature of the work done and the skill of the workman. The 
feeders earn from eighty cents to $1.10 per day; those who 
take the papers from the press, fifty to sixty cents a day. 





Before 1870 there were only seventy licensed printing offices 
in Paris; to-day there are over three hundred. This has drawn 
a great many workmen to Paris from the provinces and from 
foreign countries, and many former customers of printing of 
fices now do their own work. The competition of women is 
also a source of complaint with the compositors, not because 
female type setters work at lower rates than the men, but be- 
cause, being more industrious, more sober and much neater, to 
say nothing of their manual skill, they are able to earn more. 
Finally, the taxes which affect the trade are of a nature to en- 
courage foreign competition. Printed books are allowed to 
enter the country free of duty; in order to avoid the payment 
of duty on paper, foreigners send papers into France with 
tickets, labels, etc., printed along the edges. 

There are five hundred lithographic printing offices in Paris, 
giving employ ment to 5,000 men, women and children. The 
from $1 to $3 for men, and from sixty cents to one dollar for 
wages vary women. These wages are about one-fourth higher 
than those of twenty years ago. The National Printing House 
and the Municipal Printing Office greatly injure the trade, and 
private printers urge that they should be abolished and the 
public work given out by contract. 

There is no ‘* phat’’ in Parisian newspaper offices. Big 
heads, rule and figure work, tables of all kinds and display 
‘*ads.’’ are measured quite differently from what they are in 
America. When a paper is estaLlished, the printers’ union 
and the publishers agree as to the number of letters of each 
size type that the line shall count for, The type are known 
not by name but by numbers, and it is the larger sizes, the 
equivalents of Minion, Bourgeois and Long Primer, that are 
generally used. The body of the paper is set in Long Primer 
and Bourgeois, and a French compositor has a holy horror of 
small type. I have known them to quit an office in a body 
because the boss insisted upon introducing Nonpareil. When 
the type is up, it is counted line by line and number by num- 
ber; a large sized line in the body of an article in smaller type 
is never counted except in the measurement of its own sized 
type; each size is paid for at a different rate, and leads are 
never counted. Lines in Italics, as well as lines of figures, are 
entitled to a certain sum extra. 

The /rot, as he is called, occupies a position somewhat 
similar to that of a day foreman; he gives out the copy, pulls 
the proofs and gives a ‘* dupe’’ to each man, and, at the end 
of the week, measures up. When a French printer works on 
time—that is to say, by the hour—they call it ‘* putting him on 
conscience,’ and the conscience of some of them is not as 
moral as it might be. Conscience work is paid for at the same 
rate per hour that the compositor would receive per thousand. 
When job office hands viedent—that is to say, set type at night 

they are paid about one-fourth extra. In some offices the 
printers are guaranteed that they shall earn a certain sum.—/:x. 

-o- 

A PUBLIC library of a novel kind is to be opened in Paris 
next month. It will be devoted wholly to technical and pro- 
fessional books, according to the will of its founder, the late 
Forney, whose name it will bear. Scientific and professional 
libraries have hitherto been restricted to members of special so- 
cieties, and barred to ordinary students, especially those who 
are without means of paying for the privilege. 
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A VAST PRINTING HOUSE. 

A street somewhat famous in Paris is the Rue Lepelletier 
famous not for its length, for its breadth, for the splendid edi- 
fices it exhibits, or for the scenes and events it has witnessed ; 
but famous for the performances of its citizens, and the ex- 
Not that the Rue 
Lepelletier can boast of no fine edifices, for the Grand Opera 
House would give the loud lie to such an assertion; and then 


traordinary structurés by them displayed. 


there is the Foreign Office near by; the Hotel of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, at the corner of the Boulevard and the Rue 
des Capucines, and other noted places. 

But there is one structure on the Rue Lepelletier not very 
noticeable save for its immense size and its ancient and dingy 
aspect, which has witnessed more scenes and events, and is 
more important than all its more splendid neighbors put together. 

This edifice is of brick, five stories in height, and, as has 
been intimated, is time-stained, storm-stained, smoke-stained, 
and stained, it would seem, by all other conceivable causes of 
stain, so begrimed and dingy, yet so venerable and imposing, 
does it seem. 

This vast and ancient pile can be said to represent no order 
of architecture. Architectural elegance seems not to have 
been thought of when it was designed, and yet the facade of 
the old building bears the same relation to the building itself 
as the face of an old man bears to his body, and that face is 
full of character, as are the faces of some men—-sombre, se- 
This old face, too, 
seemed full of apertures, through which unceasing and sleep- 
less espionage could be kept up on the good citizens of the 
good city of Paris. 


date, serious, almost sinister in aspect. 


Doors, and especially windows, number- 
less, opened and looked upon the street and on a cud de sac 
at one end of the edifice. 

One of the doors opening on the ce/ de sac, at its further 
extremity, was broad, low, dark and sombre; like the gates of 
Hell, as portrayed by the English bard, it “ stood open night 
and day.’’ If you entered this door and advanced, you would 
immediately find yourself ascending a narrow, gloomy and 
winding flight of stairs. Having with difficulty groped your 
way to the top, without having broken your neck by having 
first reached the point from which you started, to wit, the bot- 
tom; or your shins, by stumbling against the steps—having, I 
say, accomplished the ascent to the first landing, your further 
passage is effectually stopped by a massive door, which resists 
all your efforts to open it; and, as you are contemplating the 
dangerous descent which you now think you are immediately 
and inevitably forced to make, an ivory bell-handle against 
the wall, beside the door, arrests your attention, with the 
words around it, which, with difficulty, you decipher by the 
dim light, ‘‘ Editor’s Room—No Admittance,’’ followed by 
the encouraging, but somewhat contradictory word, ‘‘ Ring,’’ 
which, doubtless, means this: ‘‘If you are a particular friend 
of the editor, or have particular business with him as a jour- 
nalist, ring the bell, and perhaps you may be admitted.’’ 
Supposing either of these positions yours, you ‘‘ ring the bell,”’ 
and immediately you are started by the tinkling of a small 
bell in the darkness close beside you, and the ponderous door, 
firm as a barricade till then, is now opened by unseen hands— 
by the same hand, indeed, and by the same action of that 
hand which caused the bell to tinkle. 





You enter the door and find yourself in a corridor or pas- 
sage long and dark, for everything in this building is dark, 
and gaslight is the only light eighteen hours in the twenty 
four; you find yourself in a corridor, I say, running the entire 
depth of the building and bringing you back again toward the 
Rue Lepelletier, which you left on entering the cu/ de sac to 
seek the low entrance below. As you traverse the endless 
gallery, your attention is arrested by a deep hum, as of many 
voices at a distance, with which the entire structure seems per- 
vaded, accompanied by a heavier sound, which rises and falls 
with measured stroke. This mysterious hum might have been 
heard when you first approached or entered the building; but 
the silence and solitude of the corridor have caused you to no 
tice it now for the first time, and to wonder at its cause. 

Now, had you the power of those magicians, necromancers, 
clairvoyants and demi-devils, whether of the flesh or the spirit, 
who, at a glance, can gaze through massive walls and peer 
down the chimneys of a great city, and who, almost without 
glancing at all, can see through partitions, key-holes and iron 
doors, your wonder at the cause of these unknown sounds 
would instantly cease, while it would be yet more excited by 
those causes themselves, for the vast building all around you, 
and through which you are passing, and which envelops you 
in its ceaseless hum, like the voice of a great city, would seem 
to you nothing less than a leviathan of life and action-a 
Titan—-a Frankenstein—-a mental and material giant, with its 
acoustic tubes, like veins and arteries, running all over the 
structure, just beneath the surface of the walls, and uniting in 
every apartment; with its electric wires, like bundles of nerves, 
which, having webbed the whole body with network, converge 
into a focus-tube, and thence pass down into the vaults, 
through the massive foundations, and beneath the pavements 
of the thronged streets of the metropolis, and thence, rising 
again to the surface, branching on distinct, diverse and solitary 
routes without the suburbs all over Europe. You would see, 
too, the mighty heart of this Titan, whose heavy heavings you 
have felt, heard and wondered at 


the press—in its subterra- 


nean tenement, amid smoke and flame. The press, which, 
like the animal heart, receives enventually all that the veins 
convey to it and flings forth everything in a modified form 
through lungs and arteries. Tireless and untired in its action, 
never ceasing, never resting, for as well might a man think to 
live when his heart had ceased to beat, as a printing office exist 
when the throbbings of its press were no longer felt; and as 
well could a man be supposed to live without breath as a 
printing office of the nineteenth century without its lungs, the 
steam engine, or its breath of life, the subtle fluid by which it 
is moved. 

But to drop metaphor. In the basement of the building you 
would find the press-room, with its steam engines, its furnaces, 
its presses, its dark demi-devils, and ghostly and ghastly 
gnomes and genii groping or flitting about amid the glare 
and gloom, begrimed and besmoked, seemingly at work at 
unhallowed yet supernatural toil, which toil, as if a punish- 
ment for sin, like that of Sisyphus, or the daughters of Danae 
in the heathen Tartarus, was eternal. The press never stops. 

On the first floor you would perceive the financial and pub 
lishing department in all its endless ramifications, with the 
separate bureaus for folding, enveloping, mailing, etc. 
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On the second floor 
it will describe itself. 

On the third floor you would discover immense magazines of 
material--paper, ink of every hue and quality, and type of 
every known description; and all in quantities seemingly as 
useless as incalculable. t 

On the fourth and fifth floors you would find the composition 
rooms, whence fly the winged words all over the world, 
peopled by its whole army of compositors ; while from the 
long platoons of cases, ‘‘click, click, click,’’ is heard, the 
sole and unceasing sound which alone in those apartments 
is ever suffered to fall upon the ear. If we add that the 
entire structure is warmed in winter by heated air, con- 
veyed in tubes from the furnaces of the press-room, our descrip- 
tion will be complete, and we may say such is the printing 
office of the nineteenth century in Paris. How changed from 
that of German Gutenberg or English Caxton, three hundred 
years before! Such it is by daylight. Flood every apartment 
with gaslight, and you have the scene at night—through all 
the night, for couriers and dispatches never cease to arrive-— 
and the journal issues with the dawn—and the workmen are 
relieved by constant and continuous relays. Such an office 
gives employment to hundreds and bread to thousands. It 
demands twenty editors, exclusive of their chief; twenty re- 
porters, exclusive of the same number in the commercial and 
mercantile corps; twenty-five clerks and bureau agents, sixty 
carriers, twenty mechanicians and margers, sixty folders, 
twenty pressmen, seventy correcters and compositors, and five 


but that you will shortly behold, and 


hundred distributors, besides a numberless and nameless army 
of attachés too numerous to be specified. 
compensation of this army is ten thousand francs per day, the 
annual income is nine millions of francs, the circulation is 
ninety thousand copies daily, and each number is read by half 
a million people, and through their influence by half a million 
more. 


The aggregate 


The daily tax of the Government is nine thousand francs. 
The press has been called the third estate of France. It is not! 
Nor is it the second——nor is it the first! It combines all three. 
Nay, the power of al] three united equals not its tithe; and 
its position--its rank! Royalty itself bows to the press! Ask 
the history of the past ten years. Point to the man of power 
or position in the Court or State who owes it not to the press ! 
Where is the statesman who is not, or has not been, a jour- 
nalist, or the savant, the philosopher, the philanthropist, the 
poet, the orator, the advocate, the diplomat, even the success- 
ful soldier? The sword and the pen are emblems of the 
power of France—its achievements and its continuance ; Sir 
Bulwer Lytton says— 

“* The pen is mightier than the sword !”’ 

But I have left you, dear reader, perambulating the dim 
corridor—so dim that your eyes can hardly decipher, although 
it is now high noon, the various signs upon the series of doors 
in the wall upon your left, designating the various rooms of the 
editorial corps, for to the editorial department is devoted the 
second floor of this extensive edifice. The last door in this 
prolonged series bears the name of the chief journalist. You 
ring a bell, are bid to enter, and the apartment is before you. 
Immense windows, rising from the floor to the ceiling, and 
opening upon a balcony, which overhangs the Rue Lepelletier, 





afford abundance of light for your eye to detect everything in 
the room by day, and an immense chandelier with gas-burners 
and opaque shades, pouring forth its flood of mellow radiance, 
would facilitate the same investigations yet more at night. 
Beneath the chandelier is spread the immense oval slab of the 
table. At it sits a man writing. Well, let him write on, at 
least for the present. Beside him, pile upon pile, rise papers; 
wave after wave, flood upon flood, nothing but papers; on the 
floor beneath his feet, on the table and under the table, before 
him, behind him, and all around him, naught but papers, papers 
—rising, rising, as if in wrathful might and stormy indignation, 
while the very walls are lied with papers in all languages, 
from all climes and governments, and of every age and dimen- 
sion, deposited in huge folio volumes and arranged in huge 
closets, along one whole side of the room. From the four 
continents, yea, and from the islands of the sea likewise, has 
this vast army come. In those tall closets, extending from 
floor to ceiling, might be found the full files for years of every 
leading paper in every part of Christendom, affording a trea- 
sury of reference, universal, unfailing, exhaustless, of know- 
ledge of every conceivable description, rapidly found by means 
of exact and copious tables of contents. 

Upon the other side of the apartment extend ranges of 
shelves, from floor to ceiling, filled with ponderous tomes in 
black substantial binding, seeming to belong to that ciass of 
standard works chiefly valuable for reference as authorities, 
and bearing ample testimony, in their wear and tear and their 
soiled appearance, to having been faithfully fingered. No thin, 
delicate, perfumed duodecimo is there, resplendent in gold and 
Russia, with costly engravings on steel, and letter-press in gilt 
on hot-pressetl post. No; the books, the table, the journalist, 
and the whole chamber bear the dark, stern, toil-soiled aspect 
of labor, the severe air of practical utility. The only orna- 
ments, if such they can be styled, are busts—the busts of the 
silver-tongued Vergniaud and a few of his political brothers 
the victim Girondins of ’92 being conspicuous. Here, too, in 
a prominent niche, is the noble front of Armand Carrel, the 
brave, the knightly, the chivalric, the true republican, the 
true statesman, the true journalist, the true man—Armand 
Carrel, who, with Adolphe Thiers, his associate, sat first in 
this apartment as its chief—Armand Carrel, who fell years ago 
before the pistol of Emil de Girardin, a brother journalist, the 
founder of the cheap press, the hero of scores of combats 
before and since, yet almost unscathed by all. 

Such are some of the ornaments of the chief editor’s sanctum. 
At the further extremity of the apartment the wall is covered 
with maps and diagrams, as well as charts of prominent cities 
and points in Europe; and a large table beneath is heaped with 
books of travel, geographical views and historical scenes, ar- 
ranged with no regard to order, and seeming to lie precisely 
as thrown down after having been used. 

In a word, the whole room bears unmistakable evidence of 
stern, practical thought. In it and about it display is every- 
where scrupulously eschewed. Practical utility is the only 
question of interest as touching the instruments of an editor, as 
of those of a carpenter; and the workshop of the journalist 
bears no inconsiderable similarity to that of the artisan in more 
respects than one. ‘To each a tool is valuable, be that tool a 
book or a chisel, only for its usefulness and the facility and 
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rapidity with which it will aid its possessor to accomplish his 
ends, and not for its beauty of form, or costliness of material 
or construction. 

In one respect only was there variance from this settled cus 
tom to be perceived, and that was in that delicate mechanism 
embodying the triumphs of modern science, which facilitates 
transmission of thought, and which, by skillful adaptation, 
made this one chamber a focus to which ideas and feeling in 
every other department of that vast establishment converged, 
and which enabled one man, without rising from his chair, to 
issue his orders to every department, from press-room to com 
posing-room, from foundation stone to the turrets of that tall 
pile, everything being governed by the will and impulse of a 
single mind. Indeed, to such an extent is labor-saving carried 
in the Parisian printing office that the compositor may never 
have seen the journalist whose leaders he has spent half, his 
life in setting up, for copy, proof and revise glide up and 
down as if by the agency only of magic, and the real actors 


rarely meet.—/rom Edmond Danti’s, a novel. 





se ; 
TYPE FOUNDING. 

Type-metal is an amalgam of lead, antimony, copper and 
tin, in such proportions as to produce a material hard, but not 
brittle ; ductile, yet tough; flowing freely, yet hardening 
quickly. 
of a short strip of steel, the greatest care being taken to insure 


Each letter is first cut, in reverse shape, on the end 


accuracy of proportion and harmony of appearance in the 
letters of the entire alphabet. The least variation is inadmis- 
sible, as it would destroy the harmonious effect of the types 
when composed or formed into columns or pages. The steel 
strips, when finished, are called punches, and, after criticism 
and approval, each punch is placed in a stamping machine 
and a deep impression made of it in one side of an oblong 
piece of copper near its end. 
termed matrices. They are dressed and fitted to the mould 
with delicate skill, so that the types cast from them shall be of 
uniform height and accurate range. They are then ready for 
use in the casting machine. 


These pieces of copper are 


The machine casts but one type at each revolution. It con- 
sists of a furnace, on the top of which is a small reservoir of 
metal, kept in a fluid state. In this reservoir is a pump, the 
plunger of which operates in a cylinder in the bottom and 
projects, at each stroke, a small quantity of the molten metal 
from a small hole in a spout or nipple in the front face. 
The mould in which the stem or body of the type is formed is 
of steel, and is movable, being set in place in front of the 
reservoir and worked by the action of the same machinery 
which operates the pump. The copper matrix, containing any 
special letter stamped into it with the punch, rests with its face 
against the bottom opening of the mould, being held in posi- 
tion by a curved steel spring. The method of operation is as 
follows: The initial movements of the machine bring the upper 
opening in the mould opposite to the matrix exactly against 
A simultaneous action of the pump 
projects a stream of the liquid metal into the mould with con- 


the hole in the nipple. 


siderable force, at the same time stopping the opening in the 
nipple by a small plug from behind to prevent the further 
escape of metal. The next movement draws the mould away 


from the nipple and opens it, throwing back the matrix, extri- 





cating the type and dropping it by a slide into a box below. 
This operation is repeated over and over again, as rapidly as 
the crank or wheel of the machine is turned, and a type is cast 
each time. On the rapidity of the motion depends the quan 
tity produced. Such is the modern type-casting machine 
turning out one hundred types per minute, or sixty thousand 
per working day of ten hours, every one of which is a mite 
contributed to the spreading of knowledge over the world. 

The type as thus formed are passed to boys or girls, who 
break off the jets or waste ends; then to the dressing-room, 
where the rough edges are rubbed off on the face of large 
circular stones, and finally, they are set up in lines, slipped 
into a long stick, screwed tight, and the bottom of the type 
is neatly grooved by a planing tool. The letters are after- 
wards closely inspected with a magnifying glass and all im 
Woodcock’s Gazette. 

oo 
BRONZE POWDER MAKING. 

To this day the mechanical means by which this famous 
It is known that Sir 


perfect ones rejected. 


gold paint is produced remains a secret. 
Henry Bessemer, when a young man, set to work to manufac- 
ture the powder by machinery, and, after two years, succeeded. 
He determined to keep his invention a secret, and therefore 
sent sectional drawings of the machinery needed to different 
engineering works, thus obtaining the portions piecemeal from 
different parts of England. This machinery he put together 
himself—a work that occupied nine months—and then engaged 
confidential assistants, paying them high wages on condition 
that everything was to be kept strictly secret. His five ma- 
chines, thus started, produced as much as sixty skilled opera- 
tives could do by the old methods. The machinery is driven 
by a steam engine in an adjoining room, and into the room 
where the automatic manufactory is at work none but the in- 
ventor and his assistants have ever entered. When a sufficient 
quantity of work is done a bell is rung to give notice to the 
engineer to stop the engine, and in this way the machinery has 
been in use for forty years, without having been patented or 
pirated. Its profit was as great a success. At first he made 
one thousand per cent. profit, and, though there are other pro- 
ducts to compete with this bronze, it still yields three hundred 
per cent. profit. ‘* All this time,’’ said the successful inventor, 
thirty years afterward, ‘‘I1 have been afraid to improve the 
machinery or to introduce other engineers into the works to 
improve them. Strange to say, we have thus among us a 
manufacture wholly unimproved for thirty years, and I do not 
believe there is another instance of such a thing in the king- 
dom. I believe that, if I had patented it, the fourteen years 
would have expired without others making improvements in 
the manufacture. Of the five machines I use, three are appli- 
cable to other processes, one to color making especially; so 
much so that notwithstanding the very excellent income which 


I derive from the manufacture, I once nearly made up my 
mind to throw it open and make it public for the purpose of 
using part of my invention for the manufacture of colors. 
Three out of my five assistants have died, and if the other two 
were to die, and myself, too, no one would know what the in- 


vention is.’’ Since this was said, in 1871, Sir Henry has re- 
warded the faithfulness of his surviving assistants by handing 


over to them the business and factory.— Press News, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

THE number of printing offices in London in 1805 was 200, 
now there are over 2,000. 

PHILADELPHIA Typographical Union donated fifty dollars to 
their fellow crafismen of Toronto. 

FAkGUs, the author of ‘‘Called Back,’’ receives an income 
of $250 a week from his publishers, at the rate of $40 for every 
1000 volumes sold. 

HERVEY’s ** Memoirs of George IL’’—a work so scarce as to 
have been lately sold for twenty to thirty dollars—is to be re- 
printed in London in three volumes. 


THERE was recently published at Prague an illustrated edi- 
tion of Heine s works, of which within a few days 100,000 
copies were disposed of by the publisher. 


A HANDY volume edition of Lord Byron’s poetical works is 
in preparation in England. It will comprise twelve volumes. 
Scribner & Welford will issue the American edition of it. 


Mr. MEyMets has patented a double paper, which is formed 
of straw pulp on one side and of ordinary pulp on the other. 
It may be useful for sugar and other kinds of wrapping 
paper. 

AMONG the modern books recently excluded from public li- 
braries in Russia are translations of works by Agassiz, Huxley, 
Zola, Lubbock, Lecky, Louis Blanc, Adam Smith and Herbert 
Spencer. 

THE first of the proposed fifty sections of Leslie Stephens’ 
‘*Dictionary of National (British) Biography’’ has been sent to 
the printer. One volume will be issued a quarter, the first ap- 
pearing in October. 


THE September number of the Zug/ish /ilustrated Maga- 
zime completes the first year of this periodical’s*life, and the 
publishers intend to issue the twelve numbers at once as a gift 
and home-reading book. 


A VOLUME containing portraits of thirty of the most distin- 
guished American writers, men and women, will soon be 


brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Short biographical 
sketches will accompany the engravings. 


CHARLES READE’s last novel, ‘‘A Perilous Secret,’’ which 
was published during the past year as a serial in /Jarper’s Ba- 
za’, is coming out in the same form in the (London) Zemple 
Bar, the first instalment appearing in the September number. 


FRoM a bibliography of the Bacon-Shakspeare controversy, 
compiled in England, it appears that 255 publications on the 
subject have been thrust upon the public. Of these 161 are of 
American authorship, 69 of English, four of Scotch and one of 
Irish. 


AT the recent book fair at Leipsic, America was represented 
by twelve publishers and 176 works, while England had only 
two publishers and 70 works; France, seventeen publishers 
and 149 works; and Austria, eight publishers and 80 works. 


THE twenty-six public libraries of Paris circulated last year 
550,000 volumes, and 306,000 were novels. If poems and 
plays be added, it is found that 377 books of light literature 
go out for every 97 treating of history, geography and travels, 
and every 56 on science and art. 





THE term of a printer’s apprenticeship in England is seven 
years, and no one is eligible to become a member of the trade 
society or union unless he has fully completed this term. If 
he leaves his employer before his time is finished, he may be 
brought back and compelled to fulfill his contract. 


A WRITER in the Budletin de la Papeterie suggests that the 
maker-up or impositor should be better remunerated than he is. 
He believes that the name of the maker-up should be men- 
tioned in books, as the names of draughtsmen and engravers 
are, and that by this means compositors would be incited to 
improve in their art. 


A NUMBER of presses which were sent to Canada about two 
months ago, by the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, were seized by the Canadian Customs authorities 
on a charge of undervaluation. After a thorough investigation 
the presses were released and the company has been exonerated 
of any intention to defraud the revenue. 


One of the first fruits of the entry by Corea into treaty rela- 
tions with foreign powers is the establishment of a newspaper 
called the Metropolitan Ten-Day Gazette, the character of 
which is said to be good. It comprises sixteen pages, and the 
Chinese language has been chosen in preference to the Corean. 
Both type and paper are creditable. 


THE editor of the Papier Zeitung says: ‘*When lately look- 
ing at the Gutenberg Exhibition we were very much struck 
with the excellent state of preservation of the books of his 
time—some 400 years ago. There does not seem to have been 
the slightest deterioration in many books. How may our far 
whiter and cleaner papers of to-day appear after such a lapse of 
time ?”’ 

THE Putnams intend to publish shortly a collection of ‘the 
best thoughts of the best writers ’’ in six pretty little volumes, 
to be called ‘* The Nutshell Series,’’ and to be edited by Helen 
Kendrick Johnson. The same firm will soon publish a volume 
of ‘American Orations,’’ compiled by Professor Johnson, of 
Princeton, and one of * British Orations,’’ compiled by Pro- 
fessor Adams, of the University of Michigan. 


IN transferring outlines on grained stones, we see that very 
often bad results occur from uncleanliness. Making trans- 
fers from‘outline, from engraving, or tracing, to a grained 
stone is always a process involving great risk; therefore the 
greatest cleanliness should be observed. First, the transfer 
paper itself is dangerous, as the starch or glycerine remaining 
on the stone will always damage the succeeding drawing. 
Crayon will not hold to the stone if anything like starch or 
glycerine is left upon it. Sponges also are generally not 
clean enough. Therefore we advise transferers to observe 
the following : At first the outline impression should be made 
as strong as possible; then, after transferring this outline to the 
stone, no sponge or similar article whatever should be used, 
but the stone, with the transfer, should be taken to the hy- 
drant or sink, and the water should float over it until all the 
starch and glycerine are removed. Do not touch the face of 
the stone at all. The stone should then set down on the floor 
and allowed to dry without any other help than the tempera- 
ture of the house. A sheet of blotting paper may be laid 
under the stone. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Wilber (Neb.) Blade has moved into a new office. 

The Tacony (Pa.) New Era has been increased in size 

The Carbondale (Pa.) Leader is now issued twice a week. 

S. M. Weed has sold the Wisner (Neb.) 7¥mes to Verity Bros 

The Sunday Tribune, of Columbus, O., has been discontinued 

J. T. Story has sold the Monitor, of Malvern, Kan., to Oliver Story. 

The Tecumseh (Neb.) Torch/ight has been changed to the Repudlican. 

A. C. Ray has become proprietor of the Grove City (Pa.) Telephone 

D. L. Sollenberger has re-purchased the Shamokin (Pa.) Dai/y Times 

The Petersburg (Va.) Dat/y Mail has temporarily suspended publi 
cation 

The Sunday Morning Telegram, of Omaha, Neb., has been discon- 
tinued. 

T. J. Williams has sold the Hera/d, of Lebanon, Ill., to Montague & 
Hogan. 

J. M. Shaw has disposed of the Z.zfress, of Elora, Ont., to his son, 
W. C. Shaw. 

The Jrish-American News, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been revived 
and enlarged. 

L. Love has sold his share in the News, of Ainsworth, Neb., to his 
partner, J. Smith 

E, Williams & Co., publishers of the Attleboro (Mass.) Enterprise, 
have been attached. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Sunday Morning, whose office was destroyed by 
fire, has reappeared. 

C. M. Bright, publisher of the 7imes, of Oshkosh, Wis., has sold out 
to E. W. Viall & Co 

The American, of Statesville, N. C.. has been removed from that 
place to Raleigh, N. C 

The Chester (Pa.) Daily Herald has suspended, after being published 
a little over six months 

The Duluth Datly Tribune has been reduced in size by shortening 
the columns three inches 

Bridgman & Gay have purchased the Gazette, of Brockton, Mass., 
trom F. H. Buffum & Co 

Filley & Johnson have disposed of the 
pudlican to Stout & Foley. 


Kingman (Kan.) Citizen Re- 


Frank H. Jobes has succeeded John S. Royer as editor and publisher 
of the Ansonia (O.) Mirror. 

H. C. Stoever has been made business manager of the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Daily Sun and Banner. 

J. C. Kloenne has commenced the publication of a German weekly at 
Hammond, Ind., called the Landéote. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Evening Yourna/ celebrated its first anniversary 
by printing a whole edition in red ink. 

Gardner Cowles has disposed of his interest in the Repud/ican, ot 
Algona, Iowa, to his partner, M. Starr. 

William Taylor has sold the Woodstown (N. J.) Register to Taylor & 
Kates, who will continue the publication. 

The “ Elkhart Journal Company ’’ has been succeeded by Grey C 
Johnson as sole publisher of the Fournal 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Daily Tribune has passed into the posses- 
sion of A, J. Blethen and Wm. E. Haskell. 

James P. Matthews, of the Baltimore Sum, has been appointed a 
special examiner for the U. S. Pension Office. 

The New Britain (Conn.) Herald, formerly published by C 
ruff, is now issued by Woodruff & Brandegas. 


E. Wood- 


George B. Goodlander, proprietor and editor of the Clearfield (Pa.) 
Republican, has associated with himself his nephew, James I, Good- 
lander, who has charge of the local columns 





J. E. Curren has discontinued the daily edition of the Deming (N. M.) 
Headlight and resumed the publication of the weekly. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat-Chronicle has changed its make-up 
to an eight-page form, and has been materially enlarged. 

Thatcher & Summerfield, of the Evening Hera/d,of Lawrence, Kan., 
have dissolved partnership, C. C. Thatcher retiring from the paper. 

The Daily News, of Kittanning, Pa., has resumed publication, after 
a suspension of a few months. Wood W. Fitzell is the managing editor 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Dazly Star is a new afternoon paper, issued 
from the office of the South Bethlehem Star. David Reed, Jr., is the 
editor 


J. A. Wayland & Co., publishers of the Opinion, of South Pueblo, 
Col., have dissolved partnership. J. A. Wayland continues the publi- 
cation. 


E. W. Dawson, editor of the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 
denies that he is a candidate to succeed Wade Hampton in the U.S 
Senate 


The Chambersburg (Pa.) Dai/y Herald has passed into the hands of 
the ‘‘ Herald Publishing Company,”’ of which Dr. John Montgomery is 
president. 


Mrs. Whaley has disposed of the Lock Haven (Pa.) Democrat to M 
Thielecke, who has changed the daily edition from a morning to an 
afternoon paper 


W. H. Woodcock has sold the Gazette and Reporter, of New York 
City, to Allen Brothers, and Mr. De Follet has withdrawn from the edi- 
torial management. 


Charles O’Connor has withdrawn from the management of the Ger- 
mantown (Philadelphia) Gazette, which is now issued by Henry Smith 
and J. D. Hoeckly. 


The publication of the New York ///ustrated News has been dis- 
continued, and, in its place, there is now issued the ///ustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic Fourna/. 


Wiibur F. Storey, of the Chicago 7imes, has been adjudged an insane 
person by a jury, and the management of his paper has been placed in 
the hands of A. L. Patterson, who has furnished bonds in the sum of 
$3,000,000 

Current rumor has it that the New York City papers which lowered 
their prices a few months ago will advance them again after the Presi- 
dential election. The Hera/d, World and Times will go back to three 
cents; the 7riéune will not change. The reduction is said to have been 
unremunerative 


FOREIGN. 
A large public library devoted exclusively to newspapers is to be es- 
tablished in Vienna, Austria 
A weekly journal devoted exclusively to the abuse of England has 


been started in Paris. It is called Amti-Anglais. 


Of the four original proprietors of the London Daily Telegraph, a 


journal which nets a profit of $10,000 weekly, the sole survivor is now 


the editor of a country weekly. Another died in a poorhouse. 


The Cook and Housemaid is the name of a new periodical started in 
3erlin. It is to be the organ of those useful but somewhat uncertain 
classes of domestics, and its main object will be to abate the tyranny of 
masters and mistresses. 

A fortnightly paper, Vy Gazety Malagasy, has been published at An- 
The paper, which is being 
printed in the Government printing office, is the first gotten up by na- 


tarttanarivo, Madagascar, since June last. 


tives without European assistance. 

The paper which claims the largest circulation of any journal or pe- 
riodical in the world is that entitled 77#A7#s and published in London. 
It contains extracts and expired copyright matter, and its proprietor is 
said to have a net income from it of about $600 a week. 

It is claimed by the Current, of Chicags, that during the past six 
It credits the Continent 
with 1,268,400 words during the same period ; the Af/antic with 578,000 
Harper with 650,400, and the Century with 950,400. 


months 1,484,000 words appeared in its pages. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
lL ppincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is an abundant supply of instructive and entertaining reading- 
matter in the October number of this Bright and highly attractive maga- 
zine. D.-D. Banta has the post of honor, with an illustrated paper, 
** Along the Pictured Rocks.’’ These strange rocks are in the Upper 
Michigan Peninsula and not as well known as they deserve to be. John 
Coleman brings to a conclusion his charmingly written reminiscences of 
the late novelist and dramatist, Charles Reade. Eunice W. Felton has 
discovered a novel field in the “‘ Industries of Modern Greece.’”” C. W 
Ernst has managed to squeeze some quaint conceits and unique informa- 
tion in his all-too-short contribution on ‘‘ Wit and Diplomacy in Dic- 
tionaries.”” S. H. M. Byers contributes valuable thoughts towards 
practical progress in education with a plan of -* A School Without Text 
3ooks.”’ The story-tellers are Elizabeth S. Martin, with a concise narra- 
tive—‘‘ Headstrong ;’’ Caroline R. Corson, with a lingual love-story— 
‘*A Lesson in Hochdeutsch.”” Our chattering ‘‘ Monthly Gossip’’ 
reveals how novels are made, the characteristics of chronic invalids and 
faith cures, and tells all about Mrs. Joe Smith. The book reviewer dis- 
sects Busch’s ‘‘ Our Chancellor,’’ Blake’s ‘‘ Summer,”’ and several new 
novels, 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

There is a steady and very perceptible improvement in each succeed- 
ing number of this progressive and attractive monthly; there is a constant 
advancement in the literary standard, while the fashion features and 
other topics of special interest keep pace with the times. A notable 
contribution to the reading-matter of the October issue is ‘‘ Lost in the 
Frozen North,” by Midshipman—being a vivid description of the bitter 
experiences endured by a young man in questof the North Pole. ‘‘ Your 
Love or My Love” is the taking title of a new continued story from the 
pen of Mrs. V. Sheffey Haller. ‘‘ He Laughs Best Who Laughs Last,”’ 
by Annabel C. Andrews, and ‘‘ Postal Courtship,”’ by Litchfield Morely, 
are droll sketches. Helen Mathers and Christian Reid continue their 
respective serials. Among the illustrations are a portrait of John 
(Quincy Adams; the ‘‘ Mice Trainers,”’ a steel-plate frontispiece; colored 
pictures of the fashions, and design for sideboard cover; process cuts of 
new modes for ladies and children, patterns for the work-basket, and an 
architectural design. The editors contribute descriptive notes of the 
fashions, household notes, recipes, book reviews and art notes. 

Edmond Dantes. The sequel to Alexander Dumas’ ‘‘ Count of Monte- 

Christo. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This is an entirely new and greatly enlarged edition of a powerful 
sequel to one of the most fascinating romances of modern times. Who- 
ever the author is, he has caught the true spirit of the elder Dumas and 
writes in a style worthy that great master, Then, too, his fancy is as 
fertile, his imagination as glowing, his narrative powers as intense, and 
his descriptions as realistic. He draws a vivid picture of the French 
Revolution of 1848, and with rare force describes a volcanic tempest in 
the Mediterranean. Among the personages figuring in the fascinating 
sequel to the first of absorbing novels are well-drawn figures and strongly 
characterized individualities of Dantés, Mercédés, Albert de Morcerf, 
Massetti and Maximilian Morrel. The work is contained in one square 
duodecimo volume, with an illustrated paper cover, bearing portraits of 
Edmond Daantés, his son Esperance, Zuleika and M. Lamartine. 


BOSE hash TEAR RATS RIOR 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Circucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 3 Months.|® Months.| 1 Year 

$25 00! $70 00] $125 00) $200 

Half Page. . 00} 4000) 7000) 125 

Quarter Page < iv ue 800} 2000 3500) 65 

our Lines 00 2 50 450 9 
Cover Pages, $25 each month, me?. 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch 2 4 00 7 00 
Two Inches } 3 00} 7.00| 1200 
Three Inches 4 10 00 18 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page.| 9 25 00) 45°00 


Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
“\ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 


every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








WANTS. 
ANTED—AN EDITOR AND PARTNER IN A LIVE 


Democratic newspaper in Western Penna. Only $900 required. 
Do not answer unless you mean business. Address 
** X,” care Prinrers’ Crrcucar. 





ANTED—A FOREMAN IN ASMALL NEWSPAPER AND 
Job Office; good locality. Must be intelligent, industrious, so- 
ber and honest. Address, with references and experience, 


HERALD), Delta, Pa. 





FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—HALF-INTEREST IN A PAYING WEEKLY 


_hewspaper in a manufacturing city of 7,000 populativn. Indepen 
dent in politics. Only one other paper. Will sell cheap as the party is 
in other business. Address INDEPENDENT, this office, 


Fo SALE—ONE-HALF INTEREST IN A PROSPEROUS 
Pennsylvania weekly paper; Democratic; county-seat; large circu- 
lation; fine location; reasonable price. Address 

MINION, care Pxinrers’ Circucar 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENT READY-CUT 


ELECTION STICKER BLANKS, 


Write for the new sample book which contains valuable information 


JAMES ARNOLD, 


531 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





TypoqrarHic PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 anpD 519 MinoR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge!. Price 
$2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 
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THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON 


THE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press 


Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


— pee 
PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - 
For Quarter ~“ es - 
For Half = ” * 
olde 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys... ...... $10 
= 20 Double zg aes 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLUER. 


-’ + + & & & Hh hb hh mh he oh 








‘The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim 
of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
to be placed over the lower case or either side of the up 
per case 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and 
is very strong 


——O—— 


PRICE, without Lamp, 75c. 
By Mail, $1.00. 





oe re ee Or ee re Pe. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW TAPE FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra 


:0: 


R. S, MENAMIN. 





515-52) + MINOR +ST.,+ PHILADELPHIA. 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOH, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Picafor all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Pa: 


of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any 


er similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superiatendent. 


Established 1865. 





a & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


coeeee Pits’ oa a Pol [amp cseoee 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


Price, 30 Cts. per Pound. PHILADELPHIA. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORE. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lmproved holler Gompournd, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates 


—{* PRICE List. $—— 


Half Medium Rollers, go cts. | Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
y Quarter “ ~ 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Bb. t 
Ce COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


o—.__ 





HANSON BROTHERS, 





© 
| BLECTROTY PE RS. 
Y 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








HEMPEL’S 


PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


$2 50. Key, - socts. 
3 00. “ - 50 * 


No. 1, per dozen, - 
No. 2, 


For Sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





A. M. COLLINS, SON & 00., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BROS* 

ners and protest 
io 

WAREHOUSE: 


527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, | 


(8-2 CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. Gy-fe——*© 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 2158S. Seventh St., Phila. 





FRANEZK TOOMEYW, 
No. 131 North Third Street, 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all size 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. ’ 


M@S SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE L IST.“@B 


Philadelphia, Pa., 





PHILADELPHIA, 
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SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, | THE WM. H. PAGE WooD TYPE co. R. 8. MENAMIN, 
aaa TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


Pamphlet Binders, NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 517 MINOR STREET, 
woon TYPE, PHILADELPHIA. 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and : 
Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, + BRONZE + POWDERS 


LUG WOOL OW Wood, THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


>->-- 


709 SANSOM STREET, R. S. MENAMIN, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA, 515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 

















EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
- and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 

Pica to 4-line, 











Five-line to 12-line, 
Side Sticks 
roo yards assorted sizes. . 2... 2s eee sees $4 oc 


IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. . rac. 
saie by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 














New MACHINE FOR STITCHING Books. 


‘Ts new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and ofen 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluadle. 

The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the 
binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and spgep of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 


—PRICES: 
Steam-power Machine, Oomplete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


—_>— 6 &—- oe  -—__—_——- 


R. S. MBN AMIN, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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-) The Hempel Patent Steel Quoin. < 


THE PACT a FRIEND! 


ical, Si le 
The Most Economical, Simple, , cas» 
and Only Reliable Quoin 

us Cie , These Quoins are NOT an Ex- 
{ periment, but are in practical 
* use in all important Printing 
PRICES: Offices in the United States, 
and have become an actual 


No.1, per Dozen, - - $2.50 necessity to all printers. 


6 
No. 2, 3.00 | N WD ~ 
Key, No. | or 5. 50 Cts. By simply inserting and turning the Key the form 


is securely locked. 


& A U T | O N | BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS AND INFRINGEMENTS. 


The Trade is respectfully cautioned against the numerous Worthless Imitations and Infringements which are 
time and again placed upon the market and offered at any and all prices in order to induce their purchase, only to be rejected 
when thoroughly tried. The Hempel Quoin has stood the test for six years, and the sales are increasing annually, both in 
America and Europe ; can the same be said of any other quoin? The Hemple Quoin passes through five sets of expensive ma- 
chinery to complete it, thereby making them perfect, true, and all alike. Quoins resembling the Hempel are generally simple cast 
iron, with the rough edge ground off a little, and tumbled to make them smooth ; they can never be relied upon as being true, 


be. sides being brittle and liable to break in the form at any moment. All infringers willbe PROMPTLY and VIGOROUSL \ 
dealt with. Y 


THE HEMPEL QUOINS AND PRESS LOCKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES IN THE WHOLE WORLD. 


Envelopes! Envelopes! 


FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes, and Advertising Novelties. 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER ics kscan FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers, 
505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘vriiss'presce snd machinery, Having Hurts Printing Press Counter, 











been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 


They count as ere 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 


person to any press achine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel render them more durable than ever. i 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout he United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R. 8. MENAMIN, and others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, EX. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 














xt A. G. ELLIOT. & »* J. B. MITCHELL. *s 


A.G. ELLIOT & CO,, 


Successors to J. G. DITMAN & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





PAPER FOR 
PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 


SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 
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W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


(LIMITED,) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIIN| TING) INE 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








tell 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 








| "MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION (@ + ae 


| PROMPTLY EXECUTED. > Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond 2 and B. S&S. Menamin. 


wee 








ters’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work : 


Prin 
| A SPECIALTY. 














THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, rm, 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 


‘| cr FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 


any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fr®eTs=N 
Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired |:| Address aii communications to 
! R. S. MENAMIN, 


AND SET UP. 








Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 


r Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses | 515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
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<< SUPERIOR 0 ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, ©\~ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 


smooth as if it had never been perforated. 
Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 


the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 
The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 


are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23 inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 10x 16 inches inside 
8% x 13 “ 2 50| 12x 18 s 
9 xI4 ” BQ Fert ee ee 275 |14x 20 
15 x 22 inches inside 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22¥ inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 22¥ inches inside 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 35 x 2334 $1 25 | Double Column, 6 x 23% 





Ze. 
| 


+ 
| 
J 


2s | THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
‘+ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS }:: 








| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 


Mavorucroney ax Fon Sau 3 Ry, MENAMIN, 21 oe fr, Pearse, 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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4R. S. Menamin's WrouGHt-lron Cases 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 





IRON 


1% IN. TIN. 


1% IN. 


I IN. TRON 


1% IN. 


14% IN. 


z 
° 
% 
5 
z 
” 


I IN. IRON 1% In. 1% IN. 1 IN, IRON 1Y% in. 1% IN, 
me 


1% IN. 


1% IN. 


Size of Pair, over all. 


Size of Pair, over all. 


Size each, over all. 


Size each, over all. 


Bize each, over all. 


Pair of Twin Chases, 


15 x 8% 
18 x 10% 
22 x12% 
23% x15 

26% x 19 

29% x 21% 
3244 x 23% 
354 X 25% 
3844 x 27% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 


Size each, inside. 


15 x 8% 
18 x10% 
22 x12% 
23% X15 

26% x 19 

29% x 21% 
32% x 23% 
35% x 254% 
3844 x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


15 x19 
20 X 25 18 x23 
a2 X87 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
32% x 48% 
354 x 52% 
384 x 57% 
Skeleton Chase. 


15 x 1g 
18 x23 
22 X27 
23% xX 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
324% x 48% 
354% x 52% 
38% x 57% 


News Chase. 


15 x19 
8 Xx 23 
22 x 27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 4434 
32% x 48% 
354 x52% 
38% x 57% 


Size each, inside. 


Size each, inside. 


Size cach, inside, 


Size each, inside. 


Price, pair. 
$13 50 
14 50 
15 50 
16 50 
17 50 
19 00 
20 § 
22 
23 


Price, each. 
$8 00 
8 50 
9 oo 
9 50 
10 00 
Ir oo 
12 co 
13 00 
14 00 


Price, each. 
$5 00 
5 5° 
6 00 
6 50 
7 5° 
8 oo 
g 00 
To 090 


It oo 


Price, each 
$5 00 
6 00 
7 00 
8 00 
g 00 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 


SKELETON CHASE, 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, § c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions cf 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER 1RON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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| GAS ENGINE. 


¢ 
Over 8.000 Delivered. beeen eee eT et: 


7 «o> Os 


ADVANTAGES : 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE 


ADVANTAGES : 
WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES, 


CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY. 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 


———~_ See. SSO 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





